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*1, , huskv part which is irritating and heating 
the strainer, ttia ■ J & chi id who would be sick after 

“Yte breakfest 5 “ UP PlalefUl ^ “ ra ‘" ea 
^T'got""o k J^p e If free from grease, being fluid, it i s 
easily digested. Neither is it necessary to think that it will 
not nourish unless made of much meat. Peas, beans and 
macaroni are highly nutritious. Peas and beans supply to 
u ; the sustenance so largely contained in meat. Macaroni 
is really wheat flour moistened and made into pipes. From 
bones when stewed there comes a valuable ingredient for 
soups, the gelatine. After a bone is well boiled, even a dog 
would not thank you for it. I do not know whether any lime 
from the bone also gets into the soup, but I know that lime 
is very necessary for making strong bones, that is why water 
drawn from a limestone district is thought to help in the 
rearing of straight strong limbed children, and obviates a 
danger of rickets.” 

“ You like the baby’s gravy made of meat, ma’am,” cook 
said. 

“ I get you always to steal a little lean meat and bone from 
every joint, and stew it well to make the gravy, because I am 
sure it will be fresh, wholesome and nourishing ; and there is 
a danger from the stock pot of the other ingredients dis- 
agreeing with so young a child as baby, and our little plan 
ensures the other children escaping hastily-made gravy, which 
contains no nourishment. No bone need ever be wasted in 
small households where there are children. I will read you 
an interesting extract from this book. 4 The young lions at 
te Zoological Gardens caused great trouble for some time 
} emg all troubled with rickets, owing to the imperfect 
ormation of their bones. At that time they were fed on 
es , the bones of which are like iron, and too hard to 
" ea Up ' feeding them every other day on goats’ flesh, 
"here the bones are softer, they soon recovered.' " 

(To be continued.) 




AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


My Dear Children,— You are all 


holiday , and 1 do not intend to give you anything®* do 
as I believe ,n real holtdays-.il play and no work I win’ 
however, put a little scheme before you, which you mav 
consider when you are tired of running about and havl 
nothing to do. I should hke us to have a Christmas Maga- 
zine, written entirely and illustrated by children. All writing 
must be on paper 8 inches long and 7 inches wide and 
no drawings must be bigger. The first shall be called 
Father Christmas, and the best drawing of him sent in shall 
be the frontispiece. I want illustrated tales, poetry, games, 
charades, puzzles, riddles, etc. M.SS. must be sent to me 
before November 20th, and I will fasten all together in thick 
covers, and it shall be sent round to every contributor. 
What do you say, children ? 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

I should like the children to note that the tales this month 
are written by three nieces. 


Competitions. 

In August no work will be taken, nor in September. 

Class /. Age 1 1 to 13. Winifred Grice (12) and Ethelwyn 
Hoskins gain prizes. Good work and very pretty blouses 
have been sent in by Gina Robertson (1 1), Barbara Gregson 
,11), Margaret Kendall (14), Isabel K. Bird (13), A. E. 
Webb (13), Margaret Gregson (12). Katharine Marriott 11 , 
Margery S. Webb (11), Cecilia Coote (12), Winifred libbits 
(n), Natalie Newmann (11), Lucy Newmann (14), Madge 
Allen (13), Grace L. Lawrence (n). . 

Class II. Age 10 and under. Margaret King A> 

Lope (8), Lorna L. Lawrence (8), and Dorothy Ker towe \u 
prizes. Cecily Parke (6), Margaret Elder (8), Eleanor Elder 7 , 
Hilda Newton (9), Rhoda Goddard (10), 

Margaret Siahh (n\ 7 Wnfbv Senior 10), Mabel Garc ner 10 , 
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KaT,,^ (7). (;) ’ and Evelyn Powya 11 

h ™?rJ SnrtSy send address t 


>)> 


Illustrations. 

For the best illustration of one of the tales in June, Willie 
Harvey fio) gets a sketch book. May Lewis and Clinton 
Lewis send very clever sketches, and Dorothy Ker has much 

improved. . , . r . „ 

A Prize for the best illustration of “ Louison s V lolets. 


Little Workers’ Society. 

The following were too late for the first list : — Class /., 
9 and io, Hilda Whitfield (28), Agatha Tibbits (28), and in 
Class //., 7 and 8, Ruth Gabain (28 marks). 


A Walk through a Corn-field. 

Good lists of flowers seen in a corn-field have been sent by 
Rhoda Goddard (10), Cuthbert (9), Dorothy (8), and Annette 
Fox (6), Dorothy Myers (14), Edith Fraser (13), Hubert Fraser 
(10), and Arthur Tibbits. Rhoda’s lists are so complete each 
month that they will be printed next year in the Budget. 
Phyllis Sayer and Charlie Spring Rice guessed the riddles. 


Queens of England. 

Margery' Dunthorne gets a silver thimble for a dainty 
Queen Berengaria in blue and white. Lucy Scott Moncrieff 
and Dorothy Senior have also sent beautiful Royal ladies. 










Rabbits. 

Before starting to keep pet animals you must consider 
fr e * ^ k* ^° U are a ^ e *° devote time and trouble to looking 
1 ‘V . ein ’ P er haps pocket money as well. Now if you have 
1 j l ° keep labbits, the first thing to be done is to 
P vi e comfortable houses or hutches for them to live in. 
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thoroughly .water tight and the roof must s CtoTeUhT^ 
run off. 1 he from can be made of close wooden bars, or be«e 
st iU, fine meshed wire netting. Holes must be bored m the floo 
for drainage and a tray that can be .alien out each day and 
cleaned is advisable, Slidmg doors in the roof are convenient 
The hutch must have sleeping accommodation and partition,’ 
The size of the hutch depends on the number of rabbit, vnn 
intend to keep. W. Cooper, 755) Qi d Kent Road> Lond > Qn 
makes excellent and reasonable hutches, and will always 
send catalogues and price lists, which would be a guide to 
any village carpenter or “ handy man” to make by. Feeding 
pans of coarse earthenware like flower pot saucers or small 
iron troughs to hold bran and oats do well. If y 0U have a 
lawn or meadow you can easily make a run for your rabbits 
with an enclosure of wire netting. Portable hutches are best 
as they can be moved about without difficulty. By the time 
your hutch is ready and the outside paint dry, we shall 
have a list of the different kinds of rabbits suitable for you 
to keep. 

(To be continued .) 


Our Little Cooks. 

Rice Cake. — Take a quarter of a pound of ground rice, a 
quarter of a pound of flour, half a pound of sifted sugar, six 
ounces of butter, and four eggs. Mix the sugar, rice, butter 
and flour together, then add the whites of the eggs, having 
been previously beaten to a stiff froth. When it begins to 
look white add the yolks. Stir all well together. Line a tin 
with buttered paper, pour the batter into the tin and bake in 
a well heated oven. The cake will be done in about an hour. 
When a skewer pushed to the bottom of the cake comes out 
quite clean, the cake is done. 

French Beans.— Cut off the stalks and draw away the fibre 
that runs down both sides ; cut the beans into thin strip.'' 
lengthwise, and throw them into cold water till they are to e 
cooked. Have ready plenty of fast boiling water s ig it y 
salted. Drain the beans, throw them into boiling water, and 
boil them rather quickly, with the lid off the pan tiH th ey are 
tender. If young they will be done enough in a out 
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, I Drain them in a colander and serve in a 
hour, or even less. sau t6 the beans, that is, melt a 

hot dish, but, befo n d shake the beans well in it 

.slice of butter in a saucepa 




fire. 


Don’ts in Cooking. 

Don’t begin cake making until all ingredients are prepared, 

tins ready, etc., then start and finish quickly. 

Don’t forget to put all vegetables into boiling water, and, 
for green vegetables, to keep the pan lid off ^ ^ p 

the lark and the cowslip. 

It was on a beautiiul spring morning. The sun shone 
brightly, and the little birds perched on the hawthorn tree, 
which was just putting on its spring dress of bright, fresh, 
beautiful green, and sang a loud welcome to him. Every- 
thing was bright and happy except one thing, and that was a 
Cowslip. She ought to have been happy, growing among 
soft, green grass, sheltered from any rough winds by a hedge, 
with pretty primroses and graceful daffodils for neighbours ; 
but she was not. She was dissatisfied. Either the sun’s 
rays were too hot, or the wind too cold, or the grass too 
long to see anything, or she was tired of always being 
in the same spot. In fact, she was always wishing or 
wanting something she had not got. 

In the same field lived a Lark, who was always happy. 
If the wind was cold, he said that one must expect such 
weather in spring, and the time would soon come when it 
would be warm. It chanced one day, as he was searching 
for worms near the place where the Cowslip was, he heard 
her say, “Oh, dear! life isn't worth living.” 

“ Don,t y°u think so ? ” he said, « Why isn’t it r ” 

Is it worth living to be always in the same spot, to 
have the sun scorching you, or the rain beating you down 
into the mud, or the wind blowing so that it nearly breaks 
>our back r With nothing to think about but that some 
day you will shrivel up and die? Ugh ' ” And she 
shuddered. & 
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The Lark looked puzzled. “I don’t understanrl 
said. “I should be very sorry to leave the field whe r 
have always lived, and I’m sure the warm sun is ve rv 
and the rain brings the worms out. so that I don’l 
^ search for them so much And as to drive ling ^ 
why, everybody has to do that some day or other I Best’ 
be happy while you can, say I!” And away he flew 

The Cowslip knew what he said was true' w \ 
she couldn’t be happy, however much she tried. TheTarlT 
meanwhile, had flown to a cottage, where he knew a little 
sick boy lived. He always had to lie on his back and 
perhaps he would never get well again. “ P oor little boy ! ” 
thought the Lark, and he sang him a sweet song. The little 
boy listened to the end. Then he said, “Thanks, dear, 
good little Lark, it was very kind of you to sing me that 
pretty song,” and he threw him some crumbs. 

The Lark ate them up, and then, nodding his head at 
the little boy, he flew home. 


Next morning he went again to the Cowslip. 

“Good morning, he said. “It is cooler to-day than 
yesterday, is it not, and pleasanter I think. How are you 
this morning ? ” 

“Very unwell. Oh, dear! Ilow I do shiver! Cold 
weather disagrees with me ! ” 

“I don’t think,” he began, “it is cold ” 

“ What is it, then, pray ? ” said the Cowslip, snappishly- 
“ Not so warm as yesterday,” was the answer. 

“ Oh, dear ! I’d rather die than go on like th ! 

The Lark never heard the end, for just then a cow who 
had been grazing at a little distance came by, and, thinking 
she was a nice morsel, had eaten her ! 

So there was an end of her sorrows, and the Lark always 
thought it was a punishment for being discontented. 

PlKEBE RENNELL (il - 


It 


THE COWSLIP AND THE LARK, 
was very peaceful in the meadow, that is till 
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the Stones, making a mirror in which 
babbled gaily ov ® r and sky m ade beautiful reflections, 
the flowers an<1 flowers in the meadow, the dark 

There were a marigolds grew in the marshy 

^eeH lea^ brQok> with plenty of golden flowers each 

ground besid led on the hedge banks, delicate purple 

SP T g ’ flowers grew in the damp and shady corners, the 
were white with hawthorn, and yellow cowslips 
3 with the green grass all over the ground. 

The cowslips were always very merry, they loved to dance 
about in the breeze, till one day a bird, other than the 
blackbirds and thrushes who sung in the hawthorn bushes, 
flew over the hedge and dropped among the grass. Presently 
he flew up, singing as he went, his feathers shining in the 
sun, so that the dull brown seemed like gold against the 
deep blue back-ground of the sky. 

One of the cowslips heard his song, and, as she tossed 
her head in the dance, saw the gleam of his feathers against 
the sky. She stopped to watch him, till the thought came 
into her little cowslip mind, “Why should not I fly too.” 
No sooner had she thought of this than she began to try to 
imitate the lark, flapping her leaves for wings ; but no, it 
was of no use, she did not even move, and, quite worn out, 


she was forced to rest. 

Then a change came over the Cowslip. She who had 
been the merriest dancer of all, now cared no more for what 
had been her favourite amusement. Her companions could 
not think what was the matter with her, till one day one 
of them asked what troubled her. “ I want to be able to 
fly like the lark,' said she. “ Why surely Mother Nature 
knows best what is good for her children,” answered the 
other cowslip ; “besides you have things which she has not 
given to the Lark, you are far more beautiful than he, and 
you smell sweet. But the Cowslip was not cheered by 
this talk, and one day later a party of children came into 
the meadow to gather flowers for a children’s hospital in 
London. Seeing the envious Cowslip with all her beautiful 
owerets they soon picked her and put her into their 
as<et, and that night she was packed in a box with a 
r 0t er dowers. She was very sad and miserable, partly 
soriow and partly' from the discomfort of the other 


o ± ui ner. \t lacf • 

over ; someone undid the flowers and r-,, • u Journe y was 

i" mtle b , UnCh “ t0 be dis >ribu,ed among tWM dr e„ ‘The 
“ 1 ha, ‘ n ° r « ht jumble, why these children camo° even 

dance, much less fly.” 1 e ' en 

Llcy Scott Moxcrieff (14). 


THE COWSLIP AND THE LARK. 


Ihe wood itself seemed really happy. It is perhaps a not 
quite correct way of putting it, but so it seemed. The ground 
in parts was blue with dog-violets, the bluebells were once 
more beginning to chime their fairy tunes, the wind was 
rustling the dainty leaves and pink splashed flowers of its 
namesake, while the sunbeams came streaming among the 
leaves, wherever they left a crevice for the blue sky to peep 
through, lighting up the primroses’ pale faces so "that they 


shone almost as if they themselves were possessed of light. 
The cuckoo’s clear note echoed through and through the still 
green wood from his perch among the cluster of wild cherry 
blossom, which swayed hither and thither as if calling the 
bees to come and rest upon the pure white blossoms. 

In the meadow next the wood were cows, sleepy, peaceful 
cows, lazily chewing the cud as they rested in the shade. 
Far above them soared a lark ; up, up, up, higher and higher 
she went, as if wishing to reach heaven’s blue dome, and 
then, disappointed, dropping and swooping down to her nest 
in the grass. The cows never turned their heads to watch 
the little songstress. But not so a little cowslip, which 
turned and raised its yellow flowerets, watching watching. 
“Oh, that I too were a bird and could soar up to the sk), 
and then down again to dear brown old Mother Earth . 'or 
what purpose came I into the world r I push my ten er us 
out of the earth ; fed by the soft silvery showers, they open ; 
they wither ; the sun ripens my seed, the win sCa 1 _ 

abroad, and I see it no more, and that is all fTT w u 0 
little cowslip. Then she continued, “ But the lark all who 
hear her must rejoice; her glad song must ma,e - 
happy — that is what I call doing good in the wor 
v OL. VI.— NO. r>. 


nh 
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And she 


confided her thoughts to an old friend of hers, a 
. to see her, dressed in his shining 
beetle, who - »**« $ he , « Uhing is put into th f 

r^withol. an object (even / myself have one) think of 
hat think of that,” and so he went on droning to himself as 
he wheeled around in the dusk, for it was now evening. The 
sun was fast setting, and the branches and twigs of an old 
brown tree that had only died that year, stood out like the 
most delicate tracery against his glowing face as he peeped 
over the edge of the world, once more to bid it good-night. 
And the lark slept, and so did the cowslip. 

But the next day something happened which neither the 
beetle, nor the lark, nor the cowslip had ever thought of. A 
little girl came out of the wood with a basketful of primroses 
and' blue bells, and fragile wind flowers on one arm ; the 
other was wound lovingly round some great boughs of 
cherry blossom. On she trotted across the meadow, and the 
cows turned and gazed at her, but she did not see their., her 
eyes were turned on the cowslip. “I’ll send it to Rosy. 
She’ll be so pleased with a real flower. And a cowslip too ! ” 
No sooner said than done. Down went the little maiden 
on her knees, and after much pulling and tugging the 
cowslip was torn from her old home, and placed cosily at the 
bottom of the basket, next to a bunch of blue violets. The 

lark from her nest in the grass watched the uprooting of her 
old friend. 

(lood-bye whispered she very softly. 

“ Good-bye ” murmured the sad little cowslip. 

Do not cry so, said a gentle little violet. “ Of course 
we are \ ery sorry to be taken from our friends, but we are 
* n f, t<> ci poor little lame girl who lives in a place where 
ere are no trees, for I heard her say so,” and the little 
as shp 00 et U P to t b e child as she stood watching the lark 
song is 8 ”^ 6 ^ t0 ^ eaven " “ How happy and bright that 

heard through dstened more attentively and thought she 
bye for ever.” 1 A 7°^ mel ° dy ’ “ Good-bye for ever, good- 

a silver lining- and \i? V f fy Sad> But every d ° ud haS 

that she might be of '° Ugh her sorrow dawned the hope 

the violet was ritdn m the worlcL And so she was ’ for 
h : they were sent to cheer a little lame 
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pot on .he windowTm— W 

orchards or lovely woods, but dreary houses , * 

She heard no more larks singing as th» ", y streets - 

sky, which alone remained the same 1 '’ 0ared “P 10 thc 
into her which she had never had in the old JO> I m<1 - Crept 
happier days lor she knew the pie^^S 
lame girl sitting a one taming almost all the day, with ™ 
one but her plant to speak to, who would watch the grey! 

green shoots bush up from the mould, and tend and water 
it with her own hand. 

Marjery Dunthorne '13 . 


“JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY.” 

By Phoebe Allen, Author of “ Playing at Botany," “ Two Little Victims," etc., etc. 

Chapter VIII. 

Very strange changes had taken place overnight in the 
Root Parliament House, as Jack and Jill discovered next 
morning. Instead of the Speaker’s platform they saw a 
lake, fringed with reeds and bulrushes, and the whole long 
aisle, on either side of which the members were grouped in 
their respective tribes, had been changed into a river, which, 
flowing downwards towards the door, emptied itself into a 
dark, sea-green basin, girt round with tiny rocks, strewn 
with shells and sea-weed strands. 

“Why, what sort of lecture shall we have to-day r ” asked 
the children. 

“Well, it’s not going to be exactly a lecture, said F.O., 
“ more of a water party, hirst, because we deem it wiser 
not to worry you now about certain hard facts connected 
with aquatic roots ” 

(“ Which,” put in Fun, “though they have so much to do 

with water, are wonderfully dry ! ”) 

“ Which,” continued F.O., “you will understand better 
Hter on ; and secondly, because, being August, it ought to be 
a holiday month for us, and so well play at b e ing 1 ragon 
dies; we’ll skim over the water, and pick up what information 
vve can without tiring ourselves too much. 
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not 


■ „ nlainlv.” said Fun, “ our heads 
•‘To put F.O.’s niean " 1 ^ U( I r]l t to stand raw learning to-day, 
being quite f rong , - n$r and water, like young folks 


* 1 ve learning and water , like young folks 

we’re going to have folks, milk and water, 

have wine and water, a "fJfy atter . 0 f-Fact.’’ 

But oh ! dear ! here com ^ „ IVe come to tell you 

“Before starting, g from fee ling too much at sea, 
a few dry facts > For instance : true water plants 

when once on th Greek words for water and 

are called hydrophyte,, from ^ ^ grQW on and in lhe 

S t“ry a fT«« hydrophytes. Neither the white or yellow 

water-lily, nor the reeds, nor bulrushes 

“ Then what is a true water plant r asked the children. 

“ One that lives under the water all its life, and never 
comes up to the surface,” was the answer. 

« Poor thing! ” cried Fun, “why, at that rate, it can never 

have a dry thread on its body.’ . . 

“ Pray don’t interrupt me, Mr. Fun,” was the dry rejoinder ; 
“ I’ve not quite finished yet. There are fresh water hydro- 
phytes, and sea hydrophytes. Representatives of each will 
address you to-day in their respective spheres. The 
opposite-leaved Pondweed will address you on the lake; 
so also will the Water-Soldier, who is only half a hydrophite. 
The Lesser Duckweed will represent the amphibious plants, 
who do equally well in the water or out of it, whilst the 
Water Lilv. who will sneak on the river, will be spokes- 


woman for the marsh plants.” 

“ And what about the sea hydrophytes ; aren’t we to see 
them r ” asked Fun. 

“Yes; one has kindly promised to speak in the bay, at 
the close of the afternoon,” said Matter-of-Fact. 

“ And, meanwhile,” said F.O., “ the doors are open, and 
the boat is ready to take our party.” 

“ Boat indeed ! ” put in Fun, “ considering we’re all 
learners, I should say it was a scholar-i'///^.” 

“ What dreadfully poor wit,” said F.O. 

On the contrary,” retorted Fun, “ it’s only wit watered 
down, in order to.keep pace with the arrangements of the 


“ You’d better keep pace with us, or we shall push off 
without you,” said F.O. 
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And indeed the little professor i • 

5 q U eeze himself into the graceful gondola V “which ttTres” 

If first" LffngplaS Th^t" them 

the lake, where F.O. announced ,h« 1*^ 

speak. 

••You must listen with all your might," he said, ..for, being 
a true hydrophyte, he will address you from unde! the Lter" 

I hen a queer little votce-it might have belonged, as Fun 

said, to a very young tadpole, with a very sore throat-made 
itself heard. 

“My friends,” it said, “being what is called a submerged 
aquatic, I can’t put my head out of the water to talk ; but, 
as you want to know about my root (why, I can’t think , I’ll 
tell you what I can. Though I seem to be floating about 
freely under the surface of the water, I am really securely 
anchored at the bottom of the lake, for I have what are 
called rhizoids, or attachment roots, which act as regular 
hold-fasts in the mud. If you could get a microscope to 
show you their very delicate cell membranes, you would 
easily understand why we perish so quickly if exposed to the 
dry air ; for, remember, our leaves and stem draw all their 
nourishment from the water surrounding them : the atmos- 
phere yields no food to us. I’m sorry not to be able to show 
you my beautiful, brown, transparent leaves above the 
water, but, if your boat should happen to upset, you'll always 
find me ‘ at home ’ at the bottom of the pond. Note my 
address as one of the true British fresh-water hydrophytes. 
And now ‘ good-bye ; ’ and I hope you 11 enjoy your 
interview' with my marine relation, the Sea-wrack. 11a . 
ha ! ha ! ” and with a mocking laugh, which had the funniest 
sound, this invisible lecturer grew silent. 

“ Why did he laugh like that r” asked Jill (she understood 

later). 

“ Hush ! ” said Fun, “ there’s the Water-Soldier going o 
speak, and if we don’t all stand at attention ie r 
through with one of his sword leaves. Doesnt e at ’ 

standing half-a-foot out of the water, his c e ica b 

the end of his stiff stalk shewing white against the back 

ground of prickly leaves r ” cAMi^r hee-an : 

Saluting his audience in military fashion, « 
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of those aquatic plants which pass the whole 

Avi n ter at u.e bottom of the pond in which I live, only rising 

owards the .surface of the water when the spring sets 
For, you see, my primary root-that is the root that comes 
straight from the seed-begins life embedded in mud, and , S) 
therefore, really a subterranean root, but so soon as my plant 
has developed its stem and leaves, the root dies off, and the 
rest of me rises to the surface of the w atti. Here t\e remain 
floating about just under the Atwater, our leafy stem putting out 
fresh roots, so that later, when my plant sinks down again for 
its winter rest, these floating roots settle doAvn in the mud, 
and turn into land roots. We send out a wonderful number 
of young plants at the end of long stalks — they look just like 
rosettes tacked on a length of ribbon — by the end of autumn 
these stalks rot aAA r ay, leaving each of these tiny rosettes to 
take care of themseh'es.” 

“ In fact,” said Fun, “ the young people break away from 
their family ties, and settle in life by themselves. So that’s 
all the fine soldier is going to tell us to-day, for you see he is 
giving the word of command to the Duckweed to advance.” 
Just then a huge patch of what looked like thick green 
matting came moving up to the boat side, for, at this end of 
the pond the “Lesser Duckweed grew so luxuriantly, that 
it quite carpeted the top of the water. 

I wonder, said Fun, “ Avhat sort of a voice will come 
from that spot.” 

Presently a voice, like a duckling quacking inside a blanket, 
■kjt m , .°^ e . t ^ ie sma Hest floating plants in the world, 

fixed ° \r C 1 1? j brous, and w hich looks as if it were firmly 
like m v 1 6 ^ ’ 7 not att ached to the soil at all, because, 
well ?n or n m rf 6 the DU< *’ 1>m am phibious, and do equally 
were stranded ° Wa } er ‘ tbat ^ I an d my million relations 
and die like ^ mUd ’ shoul dn’t lie down helplessly, 
set t^work at U o neig Wthe Pondweed > but roots would 
theAvater. Anv k ^ ^ f °° d ^ rom tbe air > instead of from 

would probabl/ die, V but V th^ ght happ6n t0 have at the time 


out fresh ones that i , ° Ur r °° ts would instantl y P ut 

were bred and born lam] h ° W l ° behave > as if they 

ha ving an amphibious root P Ou l What iS meant ^ 

“Oh! vou de,. JV . Quack ! quack!” 


you dear old Duck,” cried F 


un,” “you’ve 


made 


aunt mai’s budget. 
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short work of your story, and now let’s make lx 7 

the Water Lily, you know, is very punctual fn ^ f ° r 
About three o’clock she begins to i g ° mg to bed - 
altogether at four o’clock ” ° S ee Py> an d shuts up 

j„ Y g es beL, su s e ^: *, — - 

And silvery indeed did the clear voice sounr^ blossom - 

the beautiful alabaster cup, lying amidst its" r ° S6 fr ° m 
leaves . y g amidst lts glossy emerald 

though I’m called the Queen of the Waters,” said the 
Lily, “Im only a marsh plant, my children, and I’ll tell you 
why. Though my widely branching roots are fixed in the 
soil at the bottom of this river, and though my lower stems 
and leaves live and thrive under water, the upper part of m v 
stem and my upper leaves, as you see, live above the water 
and derive their food from the atmosphere, like land plants.” 

“ 0h ! then you’re amphibious like the Duckweed,” said the 
children. 

No, we re not, because we don’t do equally Avell in water 
or out. F or though, in instances, where the water has sunk 
and moist earth has been left behind, we have managed to 
grow and thrive as though we were land plants, yet, on the 
other hand, if the waters were to swell so much as to come 
over our heads and submerge us altogether, we should soon 
die. My root is called deciduous, which means that the old 
root dies every year, and a new one is developed in its place, 
as you can see by the tiny scars with which my rhizome, or 
under water stem, is pitted. But there’s four striking. Good 
night.” Therewith the exquisite petals slowly closed, and lay 
down to sleep on the water. 

A few minutes later the whole party, who were gathered on 
the shore of the bay for the purpose of hearing the marine 
hydrophyte, the Sea wrack, speak, were in fits of laughter. 
For, this time, the lecturer Avas not groAving in the water or 
on the water, but — on the back of a crab ! 

“ Yes, here I am, and here I grow, he began, for one ne 
day, when I was floating about with my parent plant, tins 
Worthy gentleman saw fit to break me off with his c ll " s ’ a 
to stick me into the top of his carapace, where " a - ' 
held by his hooked hairs. Here I very soon developed a 
r °ot, which has become embedded in the era s coa 
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——7-— it forms a conical disk. 

Though, personally, I’n. no. large yet some of my relations 
(J befon-r ,0 the Fucacea) are the giants of the seaweed 
world. I’m doing a great kindness m making a garden 
out of this crab’s back, for, you see, disguised in this 
way, he escapes many foes who might otherwise attack him. 
It’s a regular family trick the crabs have of dressing 
themselves up in whatever seaweed is most abundant near 
them. Our chief food consists of soda and iodine. Oh ! 
dear, the tide is going out, and I must go too ,' good-night.” 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe what you mean by a true water plant. 

2. Why is the Water-Soldier not a true water plant r 

3- What is the difference between an amphibious plant 
and a marsh plant f 

4- What do you understand by a deciduous root r 

5- fell me the names of some marine hydrophytes. 

6. What is their principal food ? 

Answers to be sent in by 27th inst., to Miss P. Allen 
Ileden, Bonchurch, I.W. ’ 
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PARENTS' NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 
REPORT of the annual meeting. ' 

THE Annual Meeting of the Parents’ v i 
was held on Thursday afternoon, June , 7t h Union 

32, St. James’ Square, by kind permission H ° USe ’ 

London. In spite of the oppressive he-u ^ Blsho P of 
attendance. The chair waf T 

Earl of Meath, President of the Societv H ° n ' the 

Letters regretting inability to attend the Me!/ Page 40I> 
by Dr. Schofield from Dr. But.er, 

Cambridge, Miss Rose Adams, Miss Franks till b 

Prebendary Webb Peploe from the Head Mas.er'of DutaTh 
College and from Canon Eyton. 

Mr. Henry Perrin having read the Report of the work done 
during the past year, Mr. Oscar Browning moved its adoption. 

Although he had been engaged, he said, in the Avork of 
education for some time, it had been with the male sex, with 
bo)/S from fourteen upwards, and with young men at the 
University. He had had very little experience of that earlier 
education which particularly belongs to a mother. Still he 
would like to say a few words in regard to the training of 
the young. Lor at the present moment there seems to be a 
distrust as to the possibility of making much difference by 
education, and a difficulty in distinguishing methods which 
are scientific and which are unscientific. But if a child is 
to be scientifically trained it must be begun by the mother. 
The mind grows of itself ; it cannot be conformed to a par- 
ticular pattern ; it has to be stimulated in order to grow. 
It is perfectly impossible to produce any effect upon the mind 
unless what is taught is in harmony with it. Formerly much 
used to be said about mental discipline and mental gymnastics, 
things all very well in their way ; but it is only possible to 
train the mind by seconding its efforts. As to moral educa- 
tion, that is sure to be more satisfactory if it is built upon 
a n intellectual basis. 

Hr. Schofield, in seconding the adoption of the Repon, 
Passed in review the progress that has been made b) t e 
Parents’ L T nion. It had escaped one danger into w nich it 
al most fallen. They had come very near to adopting a cas 
,r °n creed. In other words, an effort had been made to induce 
th em to follow closely the principles of certain educational 


